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"Were  American  Newcomen  to  do  naught  else,  our 
work  is  well  done  if  we  succeed  in  sharing  with 
America  a  strengthened  inspiration  to  continue 
the  struggle  towards  a  nobler  Civilization — 
through  wider  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
hopes,  ambitions,  and  deeds  of  leaders  in  the  past 
who  have  upheld  Civilization's  material  progress. 
As  we  look  backward,  let  us  look  forward" 

CHARLES  PENROSE 

Senior  Vice-President  for  North  America 
The  Newcomen  Society  of  England 
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This  statement,  crystallizing  a  broad  purpose  of  the  society,  was  first  read 
at  the  Newcomen  Meeting  at  New  York  World's  Fair  on  Augusts,  1939, 
when  American  Newcomen  were  guests  of  The  British  Government 
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THE    BRITISH    AMBASSADOR 

ADDRESSES 

AMERICAN    NEWCOMEN 

An  Address  at  New  York 


The  British  Ambassador  honored  American  New- 
comen,  of  which  he  is  a  Member,  by  this  address  de- 
livered at  New  York  on  March  26 ,  1958.  Timely  in  its 
analysis  of  the  increased  tempo  of  our  days,  the  resultant 
problems  both  national  and  international,  the  challenge 
which  Science  and  Technology  present  in  this  Atomic 
Age — through  all  of  these,  His  Excellency  points  to  the 
all-important  necessity  that  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America  must  recognise  for  their  mutual  sur- 
vival the  very  essence  of  interdependence .  To  such 
objective  does  American  Newcomen  say:  "Amen" 
— and  has  during  thirty -jive  years! 
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"It  is  wise  to  take  stock.  The  advantage  of  great  societies 
like  yours  is  that  they  give  us  from  time  to  time  an  oc- 
casion when  we  can  emerge  for  a  moment  from  the 
throng  of  daily  events  and  judge  our  course." 

— Sir  Harold  Caccia 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  BRITISH  AMBASSADOR, 
AT  NEW  YORK  ON  MARCH  26,  I958,  BY  COLO- 
NEL HUGH  BULLOCK,  K.B.E.,  PRESIDENT,  CAL- 


BER  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  COMMITTEE,  IN  THE 
NEWCOMEN     SOCIETY      IN      NORTH      AMERICA. 

My  fellow  members  of  N  ewe  omen: 

No  British  Ambassador  in  years  took  over  this  post  in 
Washington  at  a  more  difficult  period  in  Anglo-American 
relations  than  did  Sir  Harold  Caccia  on  Nov.  7,  1956. 
No  British  Ambassador  could  view  with  more  satisfaction  relations 
between  the  two  great  English-speaking  Peoples  than  could  Sir 
Harold,  just  one  year  later,  following  the  memorable  visit  to  our 
Country  of  his  gracious  and  lovely  and  dedicated  Queen. 

%     % 

Responsibility  for  a  myriad  of  details  of  the  brief  visit  was  Sir 
Harold's.  And  Her  Majesty  before  leaving  America  made  him  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Victorian  Order  in  addition  to  his  1950 
Knighthood  in  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  But 
Honors  are  bound  to  come  to  such  a  brilliant  public  servant. 

g>  Scholar  and  athlete  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  an  Oxford 

gQ       rugger  Blue,  he  entered  the  Foreign  Service  in  1929.  He  has  had 
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many    important    assignments    at    Whitehall    and    elsewhere. 

He  served  in  China,  was  on  General  Eisenhower's  Staff  in 
North  Africa,  moved  to  Italy  with  the  Allied  Control  Commis- 
sion, was  Minister  in  Greece  and  High  Commissioner  and  Am- 
bassador to  Austria,  where  he  helped  negotiate  the  peace  treaty. 
He  was  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  British  Foreign 
Office  before  his  Washington  appointment. 

Better  not  challenge  him  to  squash  racquets  or  think  that  your 
bag  will  equal  his  if  you  shoot  together.  But  you  could  not  have 
a  shrewder,  abler,  warmer,  more  likeable  shooting  companion — 
exactly  his  qualities  as  an  Ambassador. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's 

Ambassador  to  the  United  States  of  America 

His  Excellency  Sir  Harold  Caccia 
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My  fellow  members  of  Newcomen: 

It  is  wise  to  take  stock.  The  advantage  of  great  societies  like 
yours  is  that  they  give  us  from  time  to  time  an  occasion  when 
we  can  emerge  for  a  moment  from  the  throng  of  daily  events 
and  judge  our  course. 

The  name  of  your  society,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  itself  suggests  one 
of  the  impelling  topics  of  our  times:  the  effect  of  Man's  inventive- 
ness on  Man's  history. 

Thomas  Newcomen  of  Dartmouth  in  Devon  produced  the 
world's  first  Piston  Steam  Engine  in  the  opening  years  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  It  paved  the  way  for  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, but  it  was  not  until  the  second  half  of  that  Century  that  this 
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great  work  was  developed  to  provide  steam  power  in  manufactur- 
ing. Decades  passed  before  steam  power  was  used  for  the  propel- 
ling of  ships,  then  for  railroad  locomotives,  and  eventually  for 
the  generation  of  electricity.  Today  we  pass  from  basic  research 
to  applied  research,  from  research  to  development,  from  develop- 
ment to  production  at  a  much  faster  and  more  challenging  pace. 

This  increased  tempo  applies  not  only  to  science,  industry,  and 
technology.  It  has  affected  the  organization  of  our  political,  social, 
and  international  relationships.  Science,  by  opening  up  to  us  the 
possibilities  for  Man's  mastery  over  his  environment,  over  his 
physical  well-being,  and  even  over  outer  space,  has  created  political 
and  social  problems  which  were  hardly  being  discussed  ten  years 
ago.  On  the  one  side  there  is  the  prize  of  unprecedented  abundance 
and  expansion.  On  the  other,  there  is  the  amassing  of  weapons  that 
could  turn  Man's  power  to  his  own  annihilation. 

Such  is  a  time  for  stock-taking.  Let  us  try  at  least  for  a  brief 
passage  to  stand  back  from  this  fast  changing  scene  and  ask  our- 
selves where  we  are  going,  what  are  our  objectives,  how  are  we 
proposing  to  achieve  them? 

There  is  indeed  a  prior  question.  How  far  can  we  in  fact  control 
the  tide  of  events?  The  history  of  the  first  half  of  this  Century  is 
full  of  foreboding.  That  is  so  at  least  for  those  of  us  who  remem- 
ber the  world  as  it  was  before  the  First  War,  and  who  were  in- 
volved in  whatever  humble  capacity  in  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  Second  War.  These  were  my  early  years  in  the  British  Foreign 
Service.  They  were  marked  by  the  great  Depression  and  by  the 
fatal  descent  towards  war.  Such  things  are  bound  to  make  and 
leave  their  mark  on  the  thinking  of  all  my  generation. 

The  fact  of  the  Depression  and  the  tragedy  of  the  unemployed 
were  things  plain  for  all  to  see.  We  were  equally  conscious  of  the 
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nature  and  extent  of  the  impending  conflict.  The  threat  of  it  was 
ever  before  our  minds.  The  potential  horrors  of  gas  warfare  were 
as  widely  publicized  then  as  those  of  radioactive  fallout  are  today. 

°$     *« 

How  did  it  come  about  that  the  German  military  machine, 
which  could  not  have  said  boo  to  Belgium  in  1930  had  by  1940 
overrun  Europe?  Why  did  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Great 
Powers,  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  free  world  of  that 
time  fail  to  halt  this  procession? 

°g     % 

It  would  of  course  be  a  travesty  to  impugn  the  honorable  intent 
of  the  free  Governments  of  that  time  and  certainly  my  own.  It  is 
fashionable  among  some  Angry  Young  Men,  and  not  so  young 
but  even  angrier  older  men,  to  speak  of  the  Governments  of  Mr. 
Baldwin  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  if  they  were  composed  of  hard- 
hearted and  purblind  traitors.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  They  were  men  of  more  than  ordinary  integrity  and  in- 
telligence. 

*$     H 

But  wrong  means  can  be  chosen  even  by  men  of  good  will,  and 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  both  as  prophet  and  critic,  was  able  to 
characterize  the  Second  World  War  as  the  Great  Unnecessary 
War. 

Why  were  the  wrong  means  chosen?  Amongst  other  things  be- 
cause the  portents  were  not  read  aright.  With  all  the  advantages 
of  hindsight  we  now  see  that  our  Governments  too  often  were 
kicking  against  the  pricks  and,  like  Dame  Partington,  trying  with 
mop  and  pail  to  keep  the  great  Atlantic  tide  from  flooding  in. 
"She  was  excellent,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  "at  a  slop  or  puddle,  but 
should  never  have  meddled  with  a  tempest."  If  they  failed,  how 
can  we  be  sure  that  we  have  successfully  recognized  the  present 
current  of  history,  the  basic  trends  which  would  force  aside  the 
match  work  creations  of  men  if  they  tried  to  oppose  them? 
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This  is  a  large  subject.  But  we  have  some  advantages.  The  first 
is  that  we  know  what  is  the  challenge:  aggressive  international 
Communism.  And  we  know  on  what  it  feeds:  poverty  and  want, 
weakness  and  unpreparedness. 

•g     *8? 

Are  we  using  this  knowledge?  This  is  where  for  myself  I  find 
reason  to  hope  that  the  second  half  of  the  Twentieth  Century  will 
not  see  a  cataclysmic  repetition  of  the  tragedies  of  the  first  half. 
As  we  take  part  in  the  events  of  the  day  it  is  of  course  arguable 
what  is  significant,  what  is  enduring,  and  what  is  froth  and  bubble. 

As  British  Ambassador  I  should  of  course  only  speak  for  my 
Country.  Britain  is  not  only  a  free  but  a  lively  society.  Now  as  at 
all  times,  every  kind  of  view  is  advocated.  There  is  a  committee 
for  most  things  under  the  sun,  and  meetings  to  support  almost 
any  fancy.  We  have  to  try  in  this  exciting  welter  of  ideas  to  choose 
what  is  significant  and  permanent:  The  Peace  Ballot  of  1935  or 
the  Battle  of  Britain  in  1940?  The  Pacifist  claim  that  "occupation 
is  better  than  war"  or  the  response  to  Churchill's  call:  "I  have 
nothing  to  offer  but  Blood,  Toil,  Tears,  and  Sweat." 

I  would  suggest  two  things  to  you:  one  at  home,  the  other 
Abroad.  The  first  is  that  the  great  Depression  of  the  1930's  made 
us  all  rethink  our  ideas  in  a  modern  setting  about  the  role  and 
responsibility  of  Government  towards  the  people.  Secondly,  and 
Abroad,  the  war  gave  us  a  more  realistic  sense  of  the  interdepend- 
ence of  the  free  world. 

These  things  have  carried  over  into  the  period  of  peace,  and 
provided  we  keep  them  ever  in  mind  they  give  some  promise  for 
the  second  half  of  this  turbulent  Century.  Let  me  explain. 

%     % 

During  the  twelve  years  and  more  since  the  war,  there  are  three 
aims  which  we  have  tried  to  put  high  in  Britain.  First,  we  have 
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been  resolved  that  everyone  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
useful  work.  The  leaders  of  all  political  parties  agreed  in  1944 
and  declared  their  agreement  in  a  document  on  employment 
policy,  that  in  Post-war  Britain  we  should  not  return  to  pre-war 
conditions  under  which  there  was  no  work  for  years  at  a  time  for 
large  numbers  of  men  and  women  who  wanted  to  work.  This  we 
have  so  far  carried  out. 

Secondly,  we  have  been  determined  to  make  education  and 
training  available  on  such  a  scale  that  everyone  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  best  contribution  of  which  he  is  capable.  That 
is  an  enormous  task.  Here  again,  leaders  of  all  political  parties 
agreed  in  1944  on  a  new  Education  Act,  and  ever  since  then  we 
have  been  doing  all  we  can  to  make  that  Act  a  living  reality. 

Thirdly,  we  have  decided  to  enable  people  to  look  after  them- 
selves when  they  fall  sick,  become  unemployed,  are  adding  to  the 
size  of  their  family,  or  grow  old.  By  applying  the  principle  of  in- 
surance on  a  comprehensive  scale  and  collecting  contributions  from 
all  of  us  all  the  time,  we  have  done  our  best  to  provide  for  the 
health  of  our  people. 

•5?     *» 

I  would  not  suggest  to  you  that  we  have  found  ultimate  or  per- 
fect solutions  for  the  role  of  Government  in  a  free  society  j  that 
would  be  far  too  large  a  claim.  There  is  admittedly  the  danger 
illustrated  in  the  well  known  parody  of  the  Twenty  Third  Psalm 
ending:  "Surely  the  Government  will  care  for  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life,  and  I  will  dwell  in  a  fool's  paradise  for  ever."  But  I 
would  say  that  we  have  made  an  honest  and  purposeful  attempt, 
and  that  so  far  as  this  goes  it  has  promise  for  the  future. 

This  new  concept  of  the  role  of  Government  at  home,  this  in- 
terdependence of  Government  and  people,  has  been  carried  to  the 
foreign  field.  Here  too  we  have  seen  that  a  policy  of  interdepen- 
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dence  has  become  a  necessity.  I  use  the  word  policy,  but  inter- 
dependence is  a  fact  that  we  have  had  to  recognize  rather  than  a 
course  for  us  to  advocate.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  each  other  for  our  safety  as  for  our  prosperity.  Let 
me  point  to  three  fields  in  which  we  have  pursued  it.  First,  we 
have  set  ourselves  to  broaden  the  concept  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations.  We  have  sought  to  behave  as  trustees  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  where  people  are  not  yet  able  to  manage  all 
their  own  affairs  for  themselves.  We  have  regarded  it  as  the 
crowning  success  of  our  policy  that  when  we  have  been  able  to 
hand  over  the  reins  of  Government  to  the  peoples  on  the  spot, 
they  have  chosen  to  stay  within  the  Commonwealth  as  members 
of  the  family.  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Malaya,  and  Ghana  on 
becoming  absolute  masters  in  their  own  houses  have  chosen  this 
form  of  interdependence  within  the  Commonwealth. 

%     *8? 

Secondly,  we  have  developed  and  are  even  now  trying  to  extend 
our  relations  with  Europe.  Like  you,  we  are  members  of  NATO. 
We  are  also  members  of  the  Western  European  Union,  the  Or- 
ganization of  European  Economic  Cooperation,  the  European 
Payments  Union,  and  the  Council  of  Europe.  If  we  have  not  been 
able  to  join  with  the  six  European  countries  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket in  their  European  Economic  Community,  we  are  using  all  our 
endeavors  at  this  time  to  create  a  European  Free  Trade  Area, 
which  shall  be  an  addition  to  that  Community.  Into  this  Free 
Trade  Area  we  shall  hope  to  bring  with  us  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  beyond  the  Six.  This  effort  will  be  a  contribution  towards 
maintaining  the  unity  if  Europe,  which  could  be  put  at  risk  if  the 
Six  were  to  remain  a  separate  entity.  It  is  to  your  interest  as  well 
as  ours  that  we  should  succeed,  for  the  disunity  of  Europe  is  some- 
thing that  neither  we  nor  you  could  view  with  anything  but  the 
greatest  anxiety. 

%     % 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  interdependence,  both  of  fact  and  of  policy, 
between  the  United  States  and  Britain.  This  was  given  a  new 
meaning  and  impetus  in  the  agreement  reached  last  October  be- 
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tween  your  President  and  my  Prime  Minister  in  their  declaration 
of  Common  Purpose.  There  they  said  that  our  two  countries 
would  act  in  accordance  with  the  principle  "that  the  countries  of 
the  free  world  are  interdependent,  and  only  in  genuine  partner- 
ship by  combining  their  resources  and  sharing  tasks  in  many  fields, 
can  progress  and  safety  be  found."  They  did  this  for  many  rea- 
sons. Some  of  these  are  of  long  standing. 

Twelve  years  ago  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  in  a  famous  speech 
in  Fulton,  Missouri,  expressed  a  similar  thought  when  he  called 
for  a  "fraternal  association,"  and  a  "special  relationship"  between 
the  English-speaking  peoples.  He  said  then,  in  talking  of  the 
temple  of  peace: 

"Workmen  from  all  countries  must  build  that  temple.  If  two 
of  the  workmen  know  each  other  particularly  well  and  are  old 
friends,  if  their  families  are  intermingled  and  if  they  have  faith 
in  each  other's  purpose,  hope  in  each  other's  future  and  charity 
towards  each  other's  shortcomings,  why  cannot  they  work  to- 
gether at  the  common  task  as  friends  and  partners?  Why  cannot 
they  share  their  tools  and  thus  increase  each  other's  working 
powers?  Indeed  they  must  do  so  or  else  the  temple  may  not  be 
built,  or,  being  built,  it  may  collapse,  and  we  shall  all  be  proved 
unteachable  and  have  to  go  and  try  to  learn  again  for  a  third  time, 
in  a  school  of  war,  incomparably  more  rigorous  than  that  from 
which  we  have  just  been  released." 

If  we  have  not  acted  up  to  this  advice,  if  in  the  intervening 
years  since  Fulton  we  have  too  often  tried  to  go  it  alone,  there 
have  recently  been  two  compelling  reminders  of  the  dangers  of 
such  backsliding.  I  refer  to  the  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile 
and  the  evidence  of  "Sputnik."  Those  showed  that  no  nation,  not 
even  the  United  States,  can  now  be  immune  from  direct  physical 
attack.  In  simple  language,  the  United  States  is  on  the  way  to 
becoming  as  vulnerable  as  my  own  Country  has  been  ever  since 
the  war. 
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That  is  a  sober  thought.  So  it  would  be  for  the  free  nations  if 
the  present  recession  in  the  United  States  were  allowed  to  become 
a  world-wide  depression.  As  leaders  of  the  free  world,  great 
responsibility  rests  inescapably  upon  both  of  us.  We  should  beware 
of  the  kind  of  pride  which  comes  before  a  fall.  While  we  sit  here 
tonight  we  cannot  any  of  us  say  with  certainty  that  what  we  are 
already  doing  will  be  enough  to  ensure  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  men  in  the  free  world  for  the  remaining  years  of  this  Century. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  resign  ourselves  to  pessimism  and  moan: 

"Nothing  to  do  but  work, 

Nothing  to  eat  but  food, 
Nothing  to  wear  but  clothes, 

To  keep  one  from  going  nude. 

"Nothing  to  see  but  sights, 

Nothing  to  quench  but  thirst, 
Nothing  to  have  but  what  we've  got 

Thus  through  life  we  are  cursed." 

On  the  contrary,  we  can  without  self-righteousness  make  some 
claims.  First,  we  do  not  need  to  argue  about  the  nature  of  the 
challenge  of  international  Communism  as  we  did  about  the  earlier 
causes  of  conflict  in  this  Century.  Secondly,  our  Governments  have 
already  recognized  and  declared  the  conditions  of  our  safety.  They 
are  not  kicking  against  the  pricks.  The  only  question  is  whether 
we  shall  stand  sufficiently  resolutely  by  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
interdependence  which  we  have  already  set  ourselves.  This  will 
not  be  a  simple  or  effortless  task.  As  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  one  of  my 
predecessors,  has  said  in  a  recent  and  remarkable  speech  in  Lon- 
don: 

*8?     °$ 

"Our  forms  of  government  are  derived  from  earlier  models  and 
make  it  easy  for  us  to  think  in  terms  of  national  solutions  to  our 
problems  on  lines  of  self-sufficiency.  The  order  and  stability  of 
human  society  in  our  lifetime  are  likely  to  depend  on  the  skill, 
resolution,  and  speed  with  which  we  reconcile  the  national  texture 
of  political  government  with  the  international  scale  of  the  pattern 
of  interdependence." 

i  H  1 


It  is  up  to  us  3  up  to  you  and  me  to  face  this  fact  and  all  its  im- 
plications. 

The   End 


i? 


"Actorum  Memores  simul  ajfectamus  Agenda!" 
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This  Newcomen  Address  by  The  British  Ambassa- 
dor, dealing  with  present-day  international  problems  as 
affecting  the  mutual  interests  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  delivered  at  a  Na- 
tional Newcomen  Dinner  of  The  Newcomen  Society  in 
North  America,  held  at  New  York,  TV.  Y.>  U.S.A.,  on 
March  26,  1Q58.  His  Excellency  Sir  Harold 
Caccia,  the  guest  of  honor,  was  introduced  by  Colonel 
Hugh  Bullock,  K.B.E.,  President,  Calvin  Bullock, 
Ltd.,  New  York;  President,  The  Pilgrims  of  the  United 
States;  Member  of  the  New  York  Committee,  in  Ameri- 
can Newcomen.  The  dinner  was  presided  over  by  the 
Senior  Vice-President  for  North  America, 
in  this  international  Society. 
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"The  name  of  your  Society  of  itself  suggests  one  of  the 
impelling  topics  of  our  times:  the  effect  of  Man's  in- 
ventiveness on  Man's  history. 

"Thomas  Newcomen  of  Dartmouth  in  Devon  produced 
the  world's  first  Piston  Steam  Engine  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  It  paved  the  way  for 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  but  it  was  not  until  the  sec- 
ond half  of  that  Century  that  this  great  work  was  de- 
veloped to  provide  steam  power  in  manufacturing.  Dec- 
ades passed  before  steam  power  was  used  for  the  propel- 
ling of  ships,  then  for  railroad  locomotives,  and  eventu- 
ally for  the  generation  of  electricity.  Today  we  pass 
from  basic  research  to  applied  research,  from  research 
to  development,  from  development  to  production  at  a 
much  faster  and  more  challenging  pace." 


-Sir  Harold  Caccia 
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"I  would  suggest  two  things  to  you:  one  at  home,  the 

other  Abroad.  The  first  is  that  the  great  Depression  of 

the  1930^  made  us  all  rethink  our  ideas  in  a  modern 

setting  about  the  role  and  responsibility  of  Government 

towards  the  people.  Secondly,  and  Abroad,  the  war  gave 

us  a  more  realistic  sense  of  the  interdependence  of  the 

free  world." 

— Sir  Harold  Caccia 
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"We  have  been  determined  to  make  education  and 
training  available  on  such  a  scale  that  everyone  has  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  best  contribution  of  which  he 
is  capable.  That  is  an  enormous  task.  Here  again,  leaders 
of  all  political  parties  agreed  in  1 944  on  a  new  Education 
Act,  and  ever  since  then  we  have  been  doing  all  we  can 
to  make  that  Act  a  living  reality." 

— Sir  Harold  Caccia 
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"We  have  decided  to  enable  people  to  look  after  them- 
selves when  they  fall  sick,  become  unemployed,  are 
adding  to  the  size  of  their  family,  or  grow  old.  By  apply- 
ing the  principle  of  insurance  on  a  comprehensive  scale 
and  collecting  contributions  from  all  of  us  all  the  time, 
we  have  done  our  best  to  provide  for  the  health  of  our 
people." 


— Sir  Harold  Caccia 


^  ^ 
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"As  leaders  of  the  free  world,  great  responsibility  rests 
inescapably  upon  both  of  us.  We  should  beware  of  the 
kind  of  pride  which  comes  before  a  fall.  While  we  sit 
here  tonight  we  cannot  any  of  us  say  with  certainty  that 
what  we  are  already  doing  will  be  enough  to  ensure  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  men  in  the  free  world  for  the 
remaining  years  of  this  Century." 

— Sir  Harold  Caccia 
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"We  do  not  need  to  argue  about  the  nature  of  the 
challenge  of  international  Communism  as  we  did  about 
the  earlier  causes  of  conflict  in  this  Century.  Secondly, 
our  Governments  have  already  recognized  and  declared 
the  conditions  of  our  safety.  They  are  not  kicking  against 
the  pricks.  The  only  question  is  whether  we  shall  stand 
sufficiently  resolutely  by  the  aims  and  purposes  of  inter- 
dependence which  we  have  already  set  ourselves.  This 
will  not  be  a  simple  or  effortless  task." 

— Sir  Harold  Caccia 

ys       IS 
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"It  is  up  to  us  3  up  to  you  and  me  to  face  this  fact  and 
all  its  implications,  namely:  cto  reconcile  the  national 
texture  of  political  government  with  the  international 
scale  of  the  pattern  of  inter  dependence?  " 

— Sir  Harold  Caccia 
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Britain,  Canada,  U.S.A. — During  three  and  a  half  dec- 
ades The  Newcomen  Society  has  endeavored,  through 
stimulus  of  an  intellectual  interest — Material  His- 
tory— to  bring  about  closer  mutual  understanding 
among  business  leaders  in  the  three  countries.  In  the 
Newcomen  address  which  you  have  read  within  these 
pages.  The  British  Ambassador  has  made  clear  factors 
of  international  import  which  today  constitute 
in  themselves  history  in  the  making! 
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THE    NEWCOMEN    SOCIETY 

in  North  America 

More  than  30  years  ago,  the  late  L.  F.  Loree  (1858-1940)  of  New 
York,  then  dean  of  American  railroad  presidents,  established  a  group 
now  known  as  "American  Newcomen"  and  interested  in  Material  His- 
tory, as  distinguished  from  political  history.  Its  objectives  center  in  the  beginnings, 
growth,  development,  contributions,  and  influence  of  Industry,  Transforation, 
Communication,  the  Utilities,  Mining,  Agriculture,  Banking,  Finance,  Economics, 
Insurance,  Education,  Invention,  and  the  Law — these  and  correlated  historical 
■fields.  In  short,  the  background  of  those  factors  which  have  contributed  or  are 
contributing  to  the  progress  of  Mankind. 

The  Newcomen  Society  in  North  America  is  a  voluntary  association,  with 
headquarters  in  Uwchlan  Township,  Chester  County,  within  the  fox-hunting 
countryside  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  3  2  miles  West  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
Here  also  is  located  The  Thomas  N  ewcomen  Library,  a  reference  collection  of  en 
for  research  and  dealing  with  the  subjects  to  which  the  Society  devotes  at- 
tention. 

Meetings  are  held  throughout  the  United  States  of  America  and  across  Canada 
at  which  N ewcomen  Addresses  are  presented  by  leaders  in  their  resfective  fields. 
These  manuscrifts  represent  a  broadest  coverage  of  fhases  of  Material  History 
involved,  both  American  and  Canadian. 

The  affroach  in  most  cases  has  been  a  life-story  of  corforate  organizations, 
interpreted  through  the  ambitions,  the  successes  and  failures,  and  the  ultimate 
achievements  of  those  pioneers  whose  efforts  laid  the  foundations  of  the  par- 
ticular enterprise. 

The  Society's  name  perpetuates  the  life  and  work  of  Thomas  N ewcomen 
(1663-1729 '),  the  British  pioneer,  whose  valuable  contributions  in  improvements 
to  the  newly  invented  Steam  Engine  brought  him  lasting  fame  in  the  field  of 
the  Mechanic  Arts.  The  N ewcomen  Engines,  whose  period  of  use  was  from  1712 
to  1775,  paved  a  way  for  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Newcomen' s  inventive 
genius  preceded  by  more  than  50  years  the  brilliant  work  in  Steam  by  the  world- 
famous  James  Watt. 
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Members  of  American  Newcomen,  when  in  Eurofe,  are  invited 
by  the  Dartmouth  Newcomen  Association  to  visit  the  home  of 
Thomas  Newcomen  at  Dartmouth  in  South  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, where  the  festival  of  "Newcomen  Day"  is  celebrated 
each    year    on    the    anniversary,    August    i6th,    of    his    death. 
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"The  roads  you  travel  so  briskly 
lead  out  of  dim  antiquity y 
and  you  study  the  fast  chiefly  because 
of  its  bearing  on  the  living  f  resent 
and  its  promise  for  the  future" 

-LIEUTENANT   GENERAL   JAMES   G.    HARBORD, 
K.C.M.G.,   D.S.M.,  LL.D.,  U.S.   ARMY    (RET.) 

(I866-I947) 

Late  ^American  (^Member  of  Council  at  London 
The  d^jewcomen  Society  of  England 
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